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within range of human thought he felt the facts, and
discerned the natures with accurate justice/'l This
love of fact, and the felicity of song which gave it voice,

he received from Byron ; the effervescent cynicism,
together with the nobler sentiments of a great spirit
in protest against the conventions and inhumanity of
society, he failed to assimilate.

Shelley never got that mastery over him which he
held over so robust a genius as Browning ; he seems
to have always been to Mr. Ruskin what he was to
Arnold, "a beautiful but ineffectual angel beating in
the void his luminous wings, in vain/' The full human
worth of Wordsworth was to bear fruit later in his life,
though from the first the nature-worship of this poet
was a constant fount of joy,

The brief sketch given in the last chapter of the
outer circumstances of Mr. Ruskin's early life, and of
the order of growth in his interests, will explain what
has seemed to some the strange absence of all visible
signs of sympathy with social movements of any kind
in his early life.

It was not a case of retarded emotional or intel-
lectual development. On the contrary, a perusal of the
early tracts on Architecture, or vol. L of the 4< Modern
Painters/' shows a quite astonishing maturity of rc.fmcd
emotional analysis. How comes it that one who had
seen so much, had thought and felt so deeply and so
widely upon so many matters, should have no inklmj*
of that work which in middle life he csime to recognise
as his supreme mission ? The answer to such questions
is perfectly conclusive and satisfactory. Though in-
cautious and sometimes extravagant in words, John

1 l*r.vterittt, i 2C*9,held in high, perhaps unduly
